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Fig. 1. The First Page of the Gospel of John in Papyrus Bodmer II. At the top of the page 


is the heading: Gospel According to John. At the lower right, 


edges of succeeding 
sheets of the manuscript can be seen. 
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A New Papyrus Manuscript of the Gospel of John 


Floyd V. Filson 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Late in 1956 Professor Victor Martin of the University of Geneva 
published Papyrus Bcdmer II.’ It is the most important New Testament 


manuscript publication since the Chester Beatty Papyri were published 
in 1933-1934. Most papyrus manuscripts of New Testament writings are 
very fragmentary; the Papyrus Bodmer II preserves in full pages about 
two-thirds of the original manuscript; no other New Testament papyrus 
manuscript is so well preserved. To understand this new manuscript we 
may well review the use of papyrus for New Testament manuscripts and 
then see what they teach us. 


The Use of Papyrus 


Papyrus is the name of a reed plant which grows in certain marshy 
regions, especially in Egypt. The pith of the reed was used for making 
writing material. First narrow strips of the pith were laid side by side. 
Upon them at right angles was laid another layer of such strips. The 
two layers were then pressed together, some moist or sticky substance 
being used to make the two layers serve as one sheet of writing material, 
and the surface was rubbed to make it smooth.? 





1. Papyrus Bodmer HI, Cologny-Geneve, 1956. 
2. For a first century description of making papyrus sheets, see Pliny, Natural History, 
xiii. 68-83. 
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Such papyrus sheets were not exorbitantly expensive. Parchment, 
made from animal skins, was widely used in ancient and later times for 
manuscripts, but while it was more durable, it was more costly. So 
papyrus, in regions where it could easily be obtained, had wide use, 
for literature as well as for business and government use. In Egypt, 
the chief center of papyrus manufacture, papyrus was the usual writing 
material, and while some papyri have been found elsewhere, as in 
Palestine and Pompeii, it is in Egypt that the overwhelming majority of 
papyri have survived. This is because the dry climate and drifting sands 
which cover abandoned sites have enabled the papyrus to survive through 
centuries without moisture reaching it. Even so almost every papyrus 
manuscript found is only fragmentary. 


The importance of such surviving papyrus manuscripts is that they 
are early. Almost no parchment manuscripts of New Testament books 
have survived from ancient times; a few very important ones, such as 
the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Sinaiticus, date from the fourth 
century, and a few others from the fifth century, but it is the papyri which 
give us manuscripts that go further back than the fourth century. How- 
ever, papyrus suffers from a serious drawback. It is fragile, and decays 
easily or becomes brittle and breaks in pieces; and so up to this time we 
have found only very limited fragments of papyrus manuscripts of New 
Testament books. Papyrus Bodmer II is outstanding in that so much 
of John is preserved in full page form. 


Roll or Codex 


Half a century ago the general view was that down to the fourth 
century New Testament manuscripts were written in the form of papyrus 
rolls, formed by placing papyrus sheets in a row with the edges over- 
lapping and attached to one another. On this view, it was the use of 
parchment, beginning in the fourth century, which first led to the making 
of manuscripts in codex form, that is, in a book form that could be opened 

directly to any page. 


This view is now completely discredited. As more and more papyri 
have been discovered, it has become clear that the codex form of papyrus 
manuscript was in use in non-Christian circles as early as the first cen- 
tury A.D., and it is the usual form in the earliest extant New Testament 
manuscripts. In fact, it has even been suggested that since our earliest 
New Testament manuscripts were written in codex form, the originals 
of the longer New Testament writings such as the Gospels were written 
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in jalan Pw The Clutitiene evidently took a prominent part in 
bringing about the common use of the codex. One reason may well 
have been that it is much easier to find a passage in a codex than it 
is to look for it in a long roll. 





Papyri of the Gospel of John 


Up to this time there have been published sixty-six fragmentary 
manuscripts containing parts of one or more New Testament books. The 
first sixty-four are listed and a concise description of each is given in the 
Zeitschrift fur die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 42 (1949), pp. 
228-253, and Vol. 45 (1954), pp. 179-187. Each such papyrus manuscript 
is designated by a large P (for Papyrus), with a number added to indi- 
cate which papyrus manuscript is meant. Bodmer Papyrus II is called 


Pp, 


Of these sixty-six New Testament papyri, fifteen contain some part 
of the Gospel of John. (A few years ago, at Khirbet Mird, the ancient 
Hyrcania, in Palestine, a number of Biblical manuscripts were found. 
They include uncial manuscripts — written in capital letters — of Mark, 
John, and Acts. According to Father de Vaux, Revue Biblique, Vol. 60 
(1953), p. 85, they date from the fifth to the eighth centuries. They 


are being studied by Belgian scholars, but have not yet been published.) 
Of these fifteen manuscripts, all but one is in codex form; one third 
century manuscript is in roll form. This is a striking illustration of the 
dominance of the codex in papyrus manuscripts. 

Most of these papyrus manuscripts of John, however, are not very 
early. The dates by centuries are as follows: second century, one manu- 
script; second or third century, one; third century, three; fourth century, 
two; fifth to eighth centuries, eight. 

Of outstanding importance is P>?, also called Rylands Greek Papyrus 
457. Only cne small fragment of one page survives; it contains parts of 
John 18:31-33 on one side and 18:37-38 on the other. This is enough to 
show that the manuscript was a codex; C. H. Roberts, who published it, 
estimates that the Gospel of John filled about 130 pages. The date of 
this fragment has been much discussed, but it is certainly from the first 
half of the second century A. D., and the style of writing warrants a 
date about 125 cr 180 A. D. It could be dated a little later or earlier. 
This is the earliest manuscript fragment of any New Testament book, 
and its date is remarkably close to the time of writing of the original 





3. An unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel, Manchester, 1935. 
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Of the third century manuscripts, P> contains parts of John 1:23-31, 
$3-41; 16:14-30; 20:11-17, 19-20, 22-25. P22, in the form of a roll, has 
parts of John 15:25-27; 16:1, 2, 21-31. P*>, the remarkable Chester 
Beatty manuscript which originally contained all four Gospels and the 
Book of Acts, now includes, along with portions of the other books, 


Fig. 2. A later page of Papyrus Bodmer II. It contains John 11:31-37. Note the erasure at the 


beginning of one line and the strokes above letters used in abbreviations. 
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parts of John 10:7-25; 10:31-11:10, 18-36, 43-57. Except for P**, of 
which parts of Matthew and John survive, P* is the only manuscript of 
John which we know to have contained more than the Gospel of John 
Some of the others may have contained more, but there is no evidence 
of this in the parts that survive, and we may take it for granted that in 
almost all cases the papyrus manuscripts contained only the Gospel of 
John. 

The descriptions given above show how small a part of the total 
Gospel of John these earliest papyrus manuscripts now contain. This 
emphasizes the significance of Papyrus Bodmer II, whose pages of text 
are complete and, with the exception of four pages containing John 6:11 
35, are all present for the text from 1:1 to 14:26. 





Description of Papyrus Bodmer I! 


This newly published manuscript, also called P®°, was made up of 
quires of various sizes. Each papyrus sheet, folded in the middle, 
makes four pages of writing space. When a quire is formed by putting 
several sheets one on another and then folding them once, pages one 
and two will be part of the sheet whose other leaf ends the quire; in a 
quire of five sheets, pages one and two will be on the same complete 
sheet as pages nineteen and twenty, pages three and four will be on 
the sheet that also contains pages seventeen and eighteen, and so on. 
In P® the first quire contains five sheets; the second, four sheets; the 
third, now missing and containing John 6:11-35, consisted oddly enough 
of a single sheet; the fourth quire had five sheets; the fifth, five sheets; 
and the sixth, eight sheets. The first leaf of the first quire is left blank, 
and the numbering of the pages begins with the first page of the actual 
text of the Gospel. The manuscript now ends with numbered page 108, 
at John 14:26. While the manuscript was being prepared for publication, 
other quite fragmentary portions of the following chapters were acquired 
and they will be published later, but while they are many in number 
they evidently give relatively little of the total text of the later chapters, 
so it was thought best to publish the main portion of the manuscript at 
once. When complete, the manuscript contained about 146 pages. 
There is no sign that the manuscript was bound with a board cover or 
that any glue was used in binding; apparently some supple binding was 
loosely sewed to its exterior. The sheets of the manuscript are so 
arranged that a page on which the papyrus strips run horizontally faces 
a page on which the strips run horizontally, and a page on which the 
strips run vertically faces a page on which the strips run vertically. 
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The three sample pages published by Professor Martin show that 
the handwriting is a careful script with the letters standing upright and 
written without crowding. It is the hand of a scribe who knew how to 
write what experts call a formal literary hand. It is the style of such a 
manuscript as P>?, It is this handwriting, compared with other docu- 
ments of the first, second, and third centuries, which leads to the judg- 
ment that this manuscript must date from a time near 200 A.D. The 
punctuation is not much developed. The usual mark is a dot, more or 
less elevated in relation to the letter it follows; it serves the purpose of 
our period or comma or semicolon or colon or question mark. There 


-f are a few other scattered marks. One odd usage is the use of an apostro- 


lank, 
ctual 

108, 
tion, 
lired 
nber 
ters, 
pt at 
ages. 
or OF 


phe after a proper name (and for no clear reason sometimes after other 
nouns ); another is the use of an apostrophe to separate two consonants 
in the middle of a word. About ten times, at the end of a section, a 
colon is placed and then the rest of the line is left blank; in a few of 
these cases the first letter of the first word of the next section is written 
one space to the left of the normal beginning of the line; this is the re- 
verse of our method of paragraphing by indenting the first line of a 


new section. 


Four words are always abbreviated: theos, God; Iesous, Jesus; 
kyrios, Lord; and Christos, Christ. Four others are sometimes abbrevia- 
ted: anthropos, man; pater, father; pneuma, spirit; and huios, son. 


While the scribe wrote each letter carefully, he was not accurate in 
copying the text. Most of his errors are in omissions of letters, syllables, 
words, or groups of words. Some of these are corrected by writing the 
omissions in the line, either by crowding in the missing letters or by 
rubbing or scraping off part of a line and then crowding in the full 
text (this scraping sometimes ruined the papyrus surface, so that the 
space then had to be left blank and the correction written above the line). 
Others are corrected by writing the correction above the line. Others, 
the longer corrections, are written in the margin and a mark in the text 
shows where the correction should be inserted. The corrections are 
apparently in the same handwriting as the original writing; this would 
ergue that the work was read for errors and the corrections made before 
the manuscript was considered complete (this is somewhat like proof 
reading in modern printing). 


The Character of The Text 


In one respect the manuscript may disappoint those who hear of 
its early date and unusually good state of preservation. Such people 
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may hope to learn something sensational concerning the wording of the 
text, something which would discredit later manuscripts and find new 
ideas in the Gospel of John. In these days when advertisers think it 
necessary to insist that this year’s line of motor cars, cigars, or tooth 
paste is “all new,” it may sound tame to many to hear that P® confirms 
the general accuracy of the Greek text of John behind the Revised 
Standard Version. 

This does not mean that we can learn nothing from the manuscript. 
It teaches much about handwriting and the making of manuscripts 
about 200 A.D. It tells something about pronunciation of Greek at that 
time; obviously the Greek epsilon and the diphthong alpha-iota were 
pronounced the same way, and Greek iota and the dipthong epsilon- 
iota were identical in pronunciation. And it teaches a great deal about 
the Greek text of John about 200 A.D. Two examples: the manuscript 
omits 5:3b, 4 and 7:53-8:11. 

Unfortunately, the work of Professor Martin on this subject is open 
to serious criticism. He is competent in the study of papyri, but not in 
the study of New Testament textual problems. In his study of P® he 
uses Souter’s Greek Testament. This work is not a good basis for 
thorough textual studies. Souter is incomplete in two respects. In the 
first place, its basic purpose is to show the textual evidence for the changes 
which the 1881 A.D. English Revised Version of the New Testament 
made as compared with the King James Version. It does not show nv- 
merous variations between manuscripts in passages where these two 
English versions do not differ. In the second place, it does not give 
the evidence in full even for the passages it does include. So when 
Souter gives no variant readings at this or that point in the manuscript, 
Martin assumes that the manuscripts agree at that point, and that if P© 
differs from Souter it has an absolutely new reading. This is a blunder. 
Martin’s description of the manuscript, his publishing of the text of the 
manuscript with clear indication of all corrections and oddities of the 
scribe’s work, is a valuable contribution to scholarship. But to deter- 
mine in any detailed and dependable way the contribution of the manu- 
script to the textual history of the Gospel of John, scholars will have to 
make a new ccllation and begin the study afresh. The false assumptions 
which Martin made in using Souter as his guide make this necessary. It 
is a tragedy that Martin did not have a New Testament scholar as his 
colleague in this project, or at least did not ask such a scholar for advice 
as to method. 

Martin, neyertheless, is too good a scholar to be misled as to 
general character of the manuscript. He sees clearly that the text o 
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ps does not agree consistently with any of the great ancient uncial 
manuscripts; it does not agree with the peculiar readings of any of 
these ancient authorities. There is some degree of kinship with Codex 
Sinaiticus (Aleph). As K. Aland has noted‘, there is no striking agree- 
ment with Codex Vaticanus (B). There seems to be some kinship with 
Codex Bezae (D), but it is not close. In other words, P®* does not 
agree consistently with what Westcott and Hort called the “Neutral” 
text, represented by the Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, though there 
is some kinship with Sinaiticus which is worth further study; nor does 
it side with Codex Bezae in any such way that it can be called a “Wes- 
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Fig. 3. Rylands Greek Papyrus 457, dated about 125-130 A.D., the oldest known fragment 
of a New Testament manuscript. It contains John 18:31-33 on one side and 18:37-38 
on the other. Both sides are shown. 


tern” type of text. This new papyrus shows anew that Westcott and 
Hort’s clearcut division of manuscripts and versions into families or 
types of text is not quite satisfactory; in the second century, and the 
opening of the third, manuscripts had more variety, and had more 
complex kinships with other manuscripts, than the neat division of West- 
cott and Hort would suggest. 





4. Theologische Literaturzeitung, Vol. 82, Columns 161-184. 
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The text of P®® is an excellent text. It is much like what we have 
in Nestle’s critical text, and tends to confirm the current preference for 
that text, the type which in general lies behind the Revised Standard 
Version. But it apparently will not support the textual theory of West- 
cott and Hort in its extreme preference for Codex Vaticanus. 


Light on Ancient Christian History 


In three respects the papyri of John throw light on early church his- 


tory. The first point can claim only minor support from P®°*. I refer ; 


to the evidence which our earliest manuscripts of John give in favor of 
a first century date, or at least a very early second century date, for this 
Gospel. The real anchor of such a date, as opposed to a date in the 
middle of the second century as suggested by some extreme critics, is 
the earliest manuscript of all, P°?. Dated about 125 A. D., it makes 
impossible a date in the middle of the second century. It probably is 
supported in this by Papyrus Egerton 2, which contains non-canonical 
reports of incidents which seem to depend on our canonical Gospels. 
While Goro Mayeda> has denied that this Papyrus is dependent on the 
Gospel of John, and will admit only that it uses the same tradition that 
the author of John used, it is usually held that the writer of the stories 
in Papyrus Egerton 2 made use of our Gospel of John. Now the date of 
this Egerton Papyrus 2 is in the middle of the second century A. D. If 
it used John as a source, John must be a number of years or decades 
sarlier. P®, dated about 200 A. D., gives no decisive support for such 
a dating, but it indicates with certainty that the Gospel of John had long 
since attained high standing and was circulating freely and in codices 
written with professional skill. 


The second general significance of the early papyrus manuscripts 
of John is the light they throw on early Christianity in Egypt. We know 
nothing directly or by trustworthy tradition about the first preaching of 
Christianity there. But the finding of well written second century 
manuscripts in Egypt (and that is where these earliest papyrus manu- 
scripts of John were found) shows that the Church had taken root there 
before the end ccf the first century. Toward the middle decades of the 
second century it possessed Biblical manuscripts of a type that only a 


well established and fairly large Church would be expected to have. 





5. Das Leben Jesu-Fragment Papyrus Egerton 2, Bern, 1946. 
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In the third place, the papyrus manuscripts of John, dating from 
the fifth to the eighth centuries, found at Nessana® and Khirbet Mird 
in Palestine, suggest that as the ancient period ended and the mediaeval 
period began the Church in Egypt and the Church in Palestine were in 
living touch and possessed similar New Testament manuscripts. We 
get most of our papyri from Egypt, because that is where the dry sands 
keep them through the centuries for us to find, but we must not think 
that it was only there that such manuscripts were copied and cherished, 
and we must not think that Palestine was excluded from the interchange 
of such works. The Church was present and active there as well as in 


Egypt. 


The ‘Aragq el-Emir and the Tobiads 
C. C. McCown 


1. The Elements of The Problem 


Since their first discovery, the fabulous character of the ‘Araq el-Emir 
(Caverns of the Prince) in western Transjordan has haunted those who 
have studied their ruins. They are unique above all others in Palestine 
and Syria. A large claim? It can be fully substantiated. They are 
unique in their bizarre, megalithic architecture, their documentation, 
both written and archaeological, and in their historical interest; the last 
for three reasons: the unusual family of the Tobiads, to which they be- 
longed, the nature of their family’s role in Hebrew history, and the ray 
of light they throw upon a period otherwise almost unillumined. Their 
light is lurid, but real. 

The Tobiad family is as fabulous as the buildings that adorn its an- 
cestral seat. The name Tobiah is by no means unusual, although it is 
rare in pre-exilic times. But an unusual Tobiah appears repeatedly in 
Nehemiah’s memoirs; he is unusual in the phrase Nehemiah uses to de- 
scribe him, Tobiah, “the Ammonite slave,” and equally unusual in that 
he isa Jew, who, nevertheless, is the governor of Ammon. 

This Ammonite “slave-governor” conspires with Sanballat, governor 
of Samaria, and Geshem the Arab to prevent Nehemiah and the Jews 
from rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 2:19). For Nehemiah, To- 
biah was especially feared and hated because he had many friends in 
Jerusalem, with whom he was constantly in correspondence, and was 





&. L. Casson and E. L. Hettich, Exeavations at Nessana, Vol. 2, Princeton, 1950. 
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related to the high priest, Eliashib. deed 2 Eliashib enok a large and 
useful room in the Temple and gave it to Tobiah. Nehemiah returned 
from Persia and was very angry when he discovered this. He threw 
Tobiah’s baggage out and had the chamber cleansed (13:4-9). But the 
little Jewish community in Judea was by no means shut of the Tobiads, 


fig. 4. Looking up Wadi Sir; Aqueduct flowing downward to gardens; poplars introduced by 
Circassians. 


ll. Paths to the Site 


The ancestral seat of the Tobiad family in Ammon is not difficult to 
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reach — on horseback — but no automobile has yet got through to it, 
although the roads are nearing it. From a point near Tell Nimrin, at 
the foot of the mountains where Wadi Sha‘ib (Shu‘eib) runs into Wadi 
Nimrin, a path that runs eastward up a small wadi just to the south of 
the automobile road curves to the left and then to the right in a big loop 
around the eastern end of the ridge in which the ‘araq are dug and then 
comes from the north down Wadi Sir a short distance to the site. 


Fig. 5. Map. ‘Araq el-Emir and the Ammanitis. 


Since there are probably few horses for hire in Palestine today, it will 
doubtless be easier to reach the place from ‘Amman by car to the Cir- 
cassian village of Wadi Sir and then by the path southwestward down 
the wadi. Narrow in places, widening elsewhere for gardens, lined 
with poplars, and always fresh with flowing water, Wadi Sir is unusually 
beautiful — in spring. 


One could return by the same route to ‘Amman, and, if westward 
bound, take the long journey by the Suweileh-Wadi Sha‘ib route to the 
Jordan Valley. To save time, however, it is possible, without undue 
hardship, to walk across the hills northward and down to meet the car 
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on the road near a bridge in Wadi Sha‘ib. I did it once twenty-five 
years ago. As we were starting eastward and turning northward around 
the peak of the ridge, the Annual Professor fortunately objected that we 
were taking the wrong direction. I was convinced he was wrong, but, | yo 
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Fig. 6. Plan of ‘Araq el-Emir. 


te satisfy him, I asked an Arab to show us the way — only to find that § coun 
I was as far wrong to the left as the Annual Professor was to the right. § stadi 
I was taking the path parallel to Wadi Sha‘ib leading to Tell Nimrin § But | 
six or eight miles from the appointed bridge. 
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lll. First Impressions 


As the path approaches the site, Wadi Sir makes a turn directly to 
the scuth, and on the right, before the caverns, a charming natural am- 
phitheatre opens out. At the top is a triangular terrace and below it 
other terraces accounts for the gradual slope of the “amphitheatre” down- 
ward. Covered with flowers in spring, they continue irregularly down- 
ward until the mountain ridge curves to the left to meet the edge of Wadi 
Sir and drop off six or eight hundred feet down into Wadi Kefrein. Be- 
hind is the ridge shutting out the immediate world. Right and left and 
behind rise the well-known higher mountains of Moab, Ammon, and 
Gilead. At 2,000 feet above sea level one looks off upon an expanding 
landscape over the Dead Sea. It gives the feeling of being out of the 
world and above it. 


The historian has his thrill when he stands before the smooth-cut 
stone of the mountain side and sees carved beside a door leading into 
the caverns in well-formed Aramaic letters the name Tobiah. In all 
Syria and Palestine there is no other structure that bears its owner's 
name plate as a means of identification. For good measure a second 


carving, now weathered but legible, supports the first. 


For many years after the place was discovered by Irby, Mangles, 
and Bankes (1817), there was much futile discussion and speculation as 
to the reading of the then-mystic letters. That Conder, who thought 
himself a linguist, could make out of them “Adniah,” from Hebrew ‘adnah, 
“delight,” is a marvel of imaginative and misguided learning. With 
present progress in Hebrew and Aramaic paleography there can be no 
further debate — except as to their date. 


The Arab name “‘Araq el-Emir has been variously translated as “the 
Prince’s Peak,” or “Ridge,” or “Caverns.” Usage can be found to sanc- 
tion all three. But here the most respected opinion seems to be agreeing 
on “caverns,” a plural, I suppose, of singular ‘irg. Certainly it is the 
caverns, rather than the ridge of rock, that demand admiration. 


IV. Caverns and Castle 


How many rooms are there within? Apparently no one has ever 
counted them or made a complete plan. Josephus says they were many 
stadia in length, one of the exaggerations in which he was a genius. 
But they are far from being few or negligible. There are two tiers of 
rooms and long corridors, with a gallery before part of the second story. 
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A large number of the rooms had mangers for horses, some say for a 
hundred. There was ample room for storage of food for both man and 
beast; a large entourage could have been accommodated. Most of the 
rooms were roughly finished but two were carefully squared, the ceiling 
slightly domed, and a window let in over the door above the “name 
plate.” With only two small doors for ingress, the place could be de. 
fended as long as food and water held out. 


There formerly were walls about portions of the area and buildings 
on the terrace. There are remains of various structures and cf land. 
scaping. But the outstanding building is the Qasr el-“Abd, the “Castle 
of the Slave.” Some of the early visitors tried to measure and plan it, 
but none did it justice. The definitive, but, I hope, not final, publication 
was made by Howard Crosley Butler of “Princeton University Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to Syria” in 1904-1905. The building is erected with 
huge blocks of limestone almost as large as those Herod used in the -walls 
of Jerusalem, though not equal to the monsters at Baalbek. Without 
cranes or unusual block and pulley equipment it was impossible to move 
such stones that, evidently, an earthquake had thrown down in a tangled 
mass. While attempting to get full information as to substructures, 
Butler found a skeleton in a basement corner. 


The structure, built of white limestone, measured 37m. x 18.50m, 
or about 120 x 60 ft. The huge stone blocks are about two feet in 
thickness; they vary in length and height but run to almost 10 ft. in 
height and over 17 ft. in length. They are truly megaliths. The blocks 
were so heavy and the interior so filled with earth and debris that it 
was impossible to discover whether there had been cross walls or not. 
The carvings of bases and capitals and other decorative pieces were a 
marvelous mixture of styles, both oriental and Hellenistic — another 
unique feature. On the frieze course huge lions walked to and fro. 


The care taken to provide a setting for the Qasr el-‘Abd indicates 
its special importance. It was set upon a slight elevation and surrounded 
by a small lake, the whole maintained by walls on the east, south, and 
west at a distance of 300 to 400 ft. from the building. From it a series 
of parallel] stone posts, a couple of feet high and pierced near their rout 
ded tops with a hole large enough for a heavy rope, ran up the hill north 
ward. Another similar series came down the slope, but they do not ap 
pear to have met. A small water conduit that started high up the wadj 
at a point above the level of the ‘araq brought water down past the ‘arag 
and on dows: to the Qasr. 
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V. Documentation 


The remarkable fact about this place — a unique fact of documenta- 
tion — is that Josephus, writing ca. 90 A.D. (Ant. xii. 228-33[iv.11]) 
describes the whole layout with remarkable accuracy, accuracy sufficient 


Fig. 7. Tobiah inscription by doorway and window 


to identify it unmistakably. He credits it to the grandson of a Tobiah 
(or a Tobiad), by name Hyrcanus, who lived across the Jordan and built 
this remarkable fortress (Greek baris). The statement as to the builder 
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is hardly correct. What is here in point is the direct connection of the 
place Josephus described with the Tobiad family. 


To the information from the Bible and Josephus, the so-called Zenon 
papyri from Philadelphia in the eastern Fayum bring a most welcome 
addition and make a striking intermediate connection between the two 
periods, separated, as they are, by over two centuries. During the 
middle years of the third century B. C., the famous business files of Zenon, 
chief factotum of Apollonius, the dominating finance minister, or busi- 
ness manager, if you prefer, of Ptolemy II Philadelphus, are indeed fasci- 
nating and revealing documents regarding the business affairs, both tax 
collection and commercial transactions, of the finance minister and his 
agent in Palestine and Syria. 


Among the letters are two from Tubias dated May 12, 259 B. C, 
one addressed to Apollonius and one to King Ptolemy in answer to a 
request from the king sent through Apollonius, for animals to please 
his majesty, who was a fancier of unusual beasts. Tubias enumerates 
two horses, six dogs, one half-wild ass bred from an ass, two white 
Arabian asses (“beasts of burden”), two foals bred from a half-wild ass, 
and one foal bred from a wild ass. In a covering letter to Apollonius 
he added that all of them were domesticated, a remarkable feat, for a 
wild ass is supposed to be untamable. He also added a piece of further 
information that is culturally more significant than his experiments in 
animal breeding. He sent to Apollonius as gifts a eunuch and four 
“well-bred slave boys,” who are given careful descriptions as to com 
plexion, color of hair, and distinctive features. Two of them were cir- 
cumcised and two were not. It is notable that Tubias used the custo- 
mary obsequious formula in addressing the king (“To King Ptolemy 
greeting: Tubias”); but addressed Apollonius as an equal (“Tubias to 
Apollonius greeting”). 


In another Fayum papyrus, a deed of sale dated in Xandikos ( April- 
May), 259, in Birta of Ammanitis, records Zenon’s purchase of Sphragis, 
a “(Baby)lonian slave girl” of seven years, for fifty drachmae, from 
Nicanor of Knidos. Nicanor and two of the witnesses are cleruchs, of 
the cavalry of Tubias (i.e., soldier settlers with allotments of land). 
That is the point of the document for the present purpose. Birta of 
Ammanitis is “the Fortress,” the headquarters, of Tubias. He is in off- 
cial charge of a group of calvary cleruchs. In other words, he is en 
trusted with the defense of this march of Ptolemy’s empire and doubtless 
with gathering taxes. He holds the same relation to Ptolemy that the 
Tobiah of Nehémiah’s day did to Artaxerxes I. 
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VI. Position of Tobiad Family in Transjordan 


The Tobiad family, then, appears in the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury already established in Transjordan at the head of the Ammonites 
who occupied a territory running apparently from the Rabbath-ammon 
steppe to the Jordan Valley. Its head is allied with the governors of 
Samaria and the “Arabs,” who are presumably Edomites or Nabateans. 
He was related to, or allied with, the high priest Eliashib of Judah and 
with many noble Jews, while his wife and the wife of his son Jehohanan, 
were well-born Jewesses (Neh. 6:17-18). 





Fig. 8. Weathered inscription; note the care with which the letters are made and hung 
from the line. 


What was Tobiah’s actual position, this “Ammonite slave” according 
to Nehemiah? As long ago as 1883, that very keen French linguist and 
achaeologist, Charles Simon Clermont-Ganneau, argued that, especially 
on seals, the term ‘ebed used in the phrase, “So-and-so slave of So-and- 
so,” designated a royal official. The metaphorical use of the term, close 
to Tobiah in time and in function, is to be seen in “Ja‘azaniah, slave of 
the king,” whose seal with its beautifully cut emblem of a fighting cock 
was found by W. F. Bade in a tomb at Tell en-Nasbeh, prcbably the 
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biblical Mizpah. There is every probability (although no certainty) 
that this was the Ja‘azaniah, son of a Ma‘acathite, of 2 Kings 25:23 (cf, 
Jer. 40:7-8). He was one of the “captains (sarim) of the forces in the 
field” when Jerusalem fell to the Babylonians. Clearly he was a mili- 
tary commander, not a mere slave. Another fine example of glyptic art 
is the often-published seal of “Shema‘, officer (‘ebed) of Jeroboam, 
with a marvelous roaring lion, found by Schumacher at Megiddo.* Up 
to date, in all discovered examples of the use of ‘ebed on seals, the 
word is followed by the name of a king or by the word melek, “king.” 
Numerous seals bearing the formula, from the different parts of Palestine, 
have been found and they include an “officer” of a king of Ammon and 
one of a king of Edom. The king of Syria called Naaman, ‘abdi, “my 
slave” (II Kings 5:1-6). In the Bible the examples are many. 

Akkadian has the usage, according to Albright. The phrase arad 
sharri is used in the same sense and, what is more to the point, in the 
Behistun inscription, Darius used Persian badaka, “slave,” nearly a dozen 
times of the men in command of the armies that quelled the numerous 
insurrections at the beginning of his reign. The usage was perfectly 
familiar everywhere in the fifth century B. C. 

In what sense, then, did Nehemiah use the word? He could not 
have been ignorant of its value as actually a title of nobility. The most 
natural explanation of the twice-repeated phrase is that he was using 
it derisively, as perhaps he applies “Horonite” to Sanballat when he is 
especially incensed against him (2:10,19; 13:28). To render ‘ebed 
with “servant,” then, is far from adequate. As a case of double-entendre, 
a footnote is necessary to make the intention clear. If it is not regarded 
as used in a derisive double sense, then it should be translated “comman- 
der,” or “commissioner,” or “governor.” The last word perhaps comes 
nearest to giving Tobiah’s actual position as head of a district under the 
satrap of the province. The one conclusion that cannot be disputed is 
that “Tobias, the Ammonite, the slave” (RSV), is both grammatically 
and historically impossible. Tobiah was nct an Ammonite but a Jew; 
he was not a “slave,” but the Persian-appointed “governor” of Ammonite 
territory. 


Vil. Nomenclature at ‘Araq el-Emir 


To return to the Tobiads and their castle: Another of those remark- 
able quirks of history appears in the modern Arabic names for the stran- 





*See W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, Penguin Books, 1954, p. 136: on the 
following see Aibright, JBL, LI (1932), 77-106, and A. Bergman, JBL, LV (1936), 221-26. 
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gely ornate palace of the Tobiads, Qasr el-‘Abd, “Castle of the Slave.” 
How is it that after more than two millennia it recalls the scornful byname 
which Nehemiah applied to his enemy, the title of honor which the Per- 
sian Great King had bestowed? It is easy to understand the Arab name, 
‘Araq el-Emir, the “Prince’s Caverns,” for the installation is such as only 
an Emir could have constructed. But how did the desert invaders of the 
seventh Christian century come to repeat the peculiarly ambiguous title 
held by Tobiah of the fifth pre-Christian century? 











Fig. 5. Northeast corner of the Qasr el-‘Abd. The lowest course is hidden by debris. Note 
the ornamenta! string course below the frieze. The central masonry block is almost 
**Herodian’’ but is not fully drafted. The frieze course is 2 m. (6 ft., 6 in.) high. 


There is an additional coincidence that, in view of the others, must 
be more than mere chance. According to Josephus, the name given the 
fortress was Tyros (the Greek form of “Tyre”). Tyros is a transliteration 
of Aramaic tura, Hebrew sur, “rock, fortress.” The Arab would pronounce 
it sir. So the fortress gave its name to Wadi Sir, by which it stands. 
All the ancient names emphasize its military value: Aramaic birta, used 
in the Zenon papyri, Greek baris used by Josephus, and again Aramaic 
tura. Second Maccabees (12:17) finally may refer to it as charax, “a 
fortified camp.” All of these names emphasize what was doubtless the 
basic idea in the construction of the place — a fortified, if possible im- 
pregnable, place of refuge. 
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The question as to the date and identity of the builder is impossible 
to answer. The paleographical indices of the name as carved on the 
stone have led Vincent to the time of Tubias of the Zenon papyri. Al 
bright thought that there was too little change in Aramaic writing during 
two or three centuries for a precise dating to be possible. He would 
date the inscription in the third century. As to the date of the Qasr there 
are similar differences of opinion. 

As to the purpose of the Qasr there is the same splitting of opinion, 
Was it a temple, a castle, a great reception hall, or banqueting room? 
Further excavation might answer some of these questions, or it might not. 
Excavation in any case is highly desirable. 


Vill. The Last Tobiads 


Among other accolades, two of the family’s members finally became 
the heroes of a lively historical novel. In Josephus there is a “Tobiad 
Romance” that Eduard Meyer likens to the Alexander Romance. In the 
Hellenistic period a literary form arose in which a historical framework 
was embroidered with racy stories of love, murder, magic, mystery, and 
adventure. The hero goes through various trials with success and 


aplomb. 

Such a success story is that of the last Tobiads who are known 
be connected with the “Araq el-Emir. A Jew named Joseph, son of 
Tobiah and of a sister of the high priest, very adroitly ingratiates him# 
self with the Egyptian king and queen and becomes tax farmer for Coele 
Syria and Palestine. After twenty years he retires and his son Hyrcanug 
succeeds him. He is even more the crafty politician than his father 
and succeeds marvellously in hoodwinking royalty and besting his pagan 
rivals. But he is the youngest son by a second wife and quarrels with 
his half brothers. In a factional fight he is worsted and retires to the 
“country across the Jordan” where he constructed a “strong fortress” 
(baris ischura). There he committed suicide when the energetic Syrian 
monarch, Antiochus IV Epiphanes, took a hand in Jewish affairs. Hyrca- 
nus belonged to the Egyptian faction, having been tax farmer for Ptolemy 
V Epiphanes. His brothers had sided with the Syrians and had promised 
Antiochus to aid him in Hellenizing the Jews. Hyrcanus, therefore, had 
nothing but reprisals to expect. 

The Tobiads thus continued to play their trouble-making role in 
Jewish politics, while the success story of the Tobiads in Ammon comes 
to an unhappy end. There is every reason to doubt the genuineness of 
the embroidery on the Tobiad romance, all the various stories of Jewish 
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success in outwitting the gentile bidders for tax-farming concessions and 
in discomfiting the gentile grandees who despised the representatives of 
a hated minority race and religion. But the historicity of the main in- 
cidents need not be questioned. The Tubias of the Zenon papyri, mar- 
ried to a sister of Onias, the high priest, was the father of Joseph and 
grandfather of Hyrcanus. The evidence is circumstantial but convincing. 

After the suicide of Hyrcanus the Tobiads disappear from Ammon 
except for a postscript, an incident in which the two books of Maccabees 
disagree. When the Maccabean War began, Judas and his associates 
had to rush to the defense of beleaguered and threatened Jews all over the 


Fig. 10. Looking northeastward over the ruins of the Qasr el ‘Abd toward the ‘Araq. 


-|land. One of these groups was in the Hauran, “in the region of (the 
city of) Tob,” as it is usually translated (I Maccabees 5:18); but the 
Greek expression can just as well be rendered “in the region of,” or “among 
the people of, Tobiah.” In II Maccabees 12:17 the author plainly cor- 
rects that statement and puts it at the other end of Gilead, 75-80 miles 
away from the Hauran. The latter interpretation has every right to be 
considered. Excavation might assist in solving that problem. 

If Josephus’ Tobiad romance be decried as largely tendencious fic- 
tion, the story of the family as historically recoverable is equally romantic 
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and intriguing. Possibly it begins with the “king-maker” of Zechariah 
6:9-14. In any case it might be assumed that the blot on the escutcheon, 
the want of a genealogy, drove them to Ammon, and the sense of wrong 
of dishonor, drove successive generations to seek to triumph over those 
who disgraced them or at least to recover place and power that had been 
denied them. Their allegiance to Yahwism and the Temple is tenacious; 
they must rehabilitate themselves among those who despise them even 
though they hold a high position among the Ammonites. 

The whole story reveals the cross currents and internal animositie 
that worked against the unity and happiness of the Jewish people. And 
who was to blame? The racist sticklers for the letter of the Law or the 
politicians who kept animosities burning while the people waited for a 
“priest with Urim and Thummim”? 


The Gnostic “Gospel of Truth” 
Floyd V. Filson 


In 1945 an amazing manuscript discovery occurred at Nag Hammadi 
in Egypt. This place is located on the Nile, about thirty miles northwest 


of the site of Luxor. The manuscript find yielded thirteen papyrus 
codices of Gnostic works. The total number of writings included was 
forty-eight; excluding duplicate copies of the same work, forty-four 
separate writings were represented. They are in Coptic, mostly in the 
Upper Egypt dialect called Sahidic, but most if not all of these works 
are Coptic translations of originally Greek writings. V. R. Gold gave 
an account of the find and of the contents of the manuscripts in the 
B. A. for December, 1952 (Vol. XV, No. 4). 

Except for one codex, the manuscripts are all said to be in the 
Coptic Museum at Cairo, and as far as I know none of the Cairn 
codices has been published. One manuscript, however, found its way 
out of Egypt, and was finally purchased for the Jung Institute of 
Zurich, Switzerland, This Jung Codex contains four main works: 1. A 
Letter of James, allegedly by James the Lord’s Brother. 2. The 
Gospel of Truth. 3. A Letter to Rheginos, which deals with the 
resurrection. 4° A theological work called Treatise on the Three 
Natures, i. e., the spiritual, psychical, and hylic or material natures @ 
man. If a loose leaf acquired with the codex was a part of it, we 
should add: 5. A Prayer of the Apostle(s). 

The Jung Codex was written in the middle or latter part of the 
fourth century. The shape of the Codex is unusual. It is 29 centi 
meters high and 14 centimeters wide. When complete it must hav 
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contained about 140 pages; about 100 pages are now present; others 
may well be in the Coptic Museum at Cairo, with the remains of the 
other codices of this remarkable find. The handwriting in the manu- 
script is clear but not at all elegant. The Gospel of Truth follows the 
preceding work in the manuscript without heading and without 
\f beginning on a new page. It begins towards the lower part of page 
16 and runs just past the middle of page 43 (pages 33-36 are missing). 

A good English introduction to this manuscript was given in The 
Jung Codex: A Newly Recovered Gnostic Papyrus. Three Studies by 
H. C. Puech, G. Quispel, and W. C. van Unnik. Translated and Edited 
by F. L. Cross (London: Mowbray & Co., 1955). We now have an 
excellent publication of part of this Codex, the part containing The 
Gospel of Truth, in Evangelium Veritatis, edited by M. Malinine, H. C. 
Puech, and G. Quispel (Zurich: Rascher Verlag, 1956). This volume 
contains an introduction, presents photographs of the manuscript pages 
containing The Gospel of Truth, prints the Coptic text in type, and 
gives the translation in French, German, and English. There are ten 
if pages of critical notes and two indexes. 

No copy of The Gospel of Truth had previously been found. How- 
ever, the ancient Christian writer Irenaeus, writing about 185 A.D., 
refers to “the Gospel of Truth” which had recently been written by 
the followers of Valentinus. It is worth while to quote his words from 
his work Against Heresies (Book III, Chapter 11, section 9): “Those 
who are from Valentinus, being . . altogether reckless, while they put 
forth their own compositions, boast that they possess more Gospels 
than there really are. Indeed, they have arrived at such a pitch of 
audacity as to entitle their comparatively recent writing ‘the Gospel of 
Truth,’ though it agrees in nothing with the Gospels of the Apostles, 
so that they have really no Gospel which is not full of blasphemy.” 
Those who have studied the new manuscript think it highly probable 
that it gives us “the Gospel of Truth” of which Irenaeus speaks. 

If this is so, we may conclude that The Gospel of Truth was written 
about the middle of the second century A.D., possibly, as Van Unnik 
has suggested, by Valentinus himself, or at least by one of his immediate 
followers. We ‘thus have a document to teach us more in detail what 
the early Valentinian school of Gnostics thought. It may be noted in 
passing that the other Coptic codices found at Nag Hammadi are not 
from the Valentinian school, but from the Sethians, another school of 
§ Gnostic Christians whom Irenaeus and others denounced as heretics. 
if The Jung Codex, however, while Valentinian, does not represent a fully 
B developed form of Gnosticism, but rather gives an earlier form of 
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Gnostic thought. 


What did the Gnostics believe, and why did such Christian writer 
as Irenaeus denounce them so? Reading The Gospel of Truth will help Th 
us to answer these questions. In the first place, this is not an account 
of the life, teaching, death, and resurrection of Jesus such as we find Py 
in the four canonical Gospels. As the critical notes of the editors show, 
this Gnostic “Gospel” shows knowledge of the gospel story of the / 
canonical Gospels, and also shows knowledge of some letters of Paulf one n 
and of other New Testament books such as Hebrews and Revelation} who: 
(It thus tells something of the history of the New Testament Canon.) / his c: 
But it does not tell the gospel story we know. It is a story of the way befor 
to salvation, and that way is not the one the New Testament describes} Colle 
In the New Testament, the problem is how to save man from his sin.]) book 
In this Gospel of Truth sin plays no real role. The dilemma of man})  (¢ 
comes from his ignorance or forgetting of God. He must gain or recover} Histo 
this knowledge (Gnosis) of God. | F—M 
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In later Gnostic works we are told of the origin of the world 
and it is made clear that the material world is not the creation of the 
good God, but of some lesser deity or being. Such later works also 
have a story of the way in which the spark of deity, imprisoned in the 
evil world of matter, is rescued, given knowledge, and led back to the} 
pure realm of light by a heavenly Redeemer. Such developments do not J 4 
appear in this Gospel of Truth. (This raises a question whether the i. 
Gnostic Redeemer myth is really pre-Christian, as often claimed.) The , 
process cf redemption is more like a psychological or mystical process m a0 
The man who has been ignorant and has forgotten God awakes to the | geen 
truth, and then he realizes that the fears and terrors of his life had no =z 
reality. “When the light appears, he come to recognize that the fear| 
which took hold of him was nothing.” He comes to himself. “He who * 
thus possesses knowledge knows whence he comes and whither he atlase 
goes. He understands as some one who makes himself free and awakes volun 
from the drunkenness wherein he lived and returns to himself.” The}\8°°8" 
Gnostic learns to know himself and God through Christ; he knows his 
true nature, origin, and destiny; to know this is to be saved, it is to be} 
delivered from Deficiency and to enter into the Fullness, the All. I 
all this there is no real sense of sin, no discussion of man’s moral 
responsibility in the world, no sense of history or of the importance of the 
Old Testament. The important thing is to know the truth; in a sense I 
that John 8:32 does not intend, to know or recall the truth will make§ archa 


man free. in be 
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Two New Books 


hebf 7 he Geography of the Bible: A Study in Historical Geography, 
ount by Denis Baly. New York. Harper and Bros., 1957. 
findf Pp. xiv + 303. 97 photographs: 48 maps and diagrams. $4.95 


the?) Among the new tools being published for the biblical student, this 
Paul, one must be rated near the top. It is a fine and very useful work by one 
ition.| who spent fifteen years in Palestine as a teacher in mission schools, ending 
10n.) { his career there as principal of St. George's Upper School in Jerusalem, 
way before becoming a member of the political science department at Kenyon 
ibes.| College in Ohio. He has made Palestinian geography his hobby and his 
| Sin book reflects his many years in first-hand study of the land. 
man Good books in this field are not numerous. George Adam Smith's 
overt Historical Geography of the Holy Land was first published in 1894. 
| F—M. Abel’s two-volume work in French, Geographie de la Palestine, 
orl af was completed in 1938, and it remains the standard reference work on 
* the the subject. An excellent student text, which perhaps has not received 
also the attention it deserves, is Charles Foster Kent, Biblical Geography and 
- the History, an American work published in 1911. Baly’s new book does 
- the}. Bot so much supersede these older works as it comes to the subject 
, not! #2 2 different and fresh way. The author has made himself a student 
the( °% Palestinian geology, and the especial value of his work is his plotting 
of the country’s geography squarely within its geological setting. This 
is something that a good geography needs to do, for the history of a 
“a ‘country is in no small measure determined by a physical geography 
1 no} Which is to be understood only from its geology. 
fear|| The weakest points in the book lie in the realm of historical 
who| pography and archaeology. Yet other works, for example the biblical 
atlases reviewed in the last issue, major in these areas, whereas Baly’s 
akes}] Volume centers in a study of fundamental importance to biblical 
geography which those of us who write in this field tend to neglect. 


The 

his G. E. W. 
‘ P: Biblical Archaeology, by G. Ernest Wright (Westminster Press, 

al Philadelphia, and Duckworth, London, 1957). 

a 288 pp. 220 illustrations. $15.00 

ense Professor Wright has written the finest introduction to biblical 
rake archaeology in print. Perhaps this will appear a prejudiced judgment 


in behalf of my fellow editor. I believe it.is not. I read his bock in 
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pieces before publication. And I have recently reread it and fo 
my initial impressions confirmed. The excellence of the volume is ca 
posed of several elements. The book is written in a popular and lu 
style. It conveys the author’s delight in archaeological discovery, 
lively interest in the recovery of each detail of ancient life and fai 
At the same time, behind the deceptively simple style, and contro 
the author's enthusiasm, is a scholar’s sober competence and discipling 
The book contains original syntheses and fresh interpretations 
archaeological data, among them his reconstruction of Israelite da 
life (Chapter XI), and his analysis of the faith of Israel in the light { 
the religions of her neighbors (Chapter VII). Even where new ide 
and fresh research are presented, however, Wright feels no compulsid 
to lapse into technical jargon; his first concern is to be understog 
by all his readers. . 

The book is informed by a strong theological interest. Profe 
Wright is committed to the position that the plain events of bibli¢ 
history are at once the “mighty acts of God.” His theological positi¢ 
does not compromise his willingness to view biblical history as a simp 
part of general human history, however, nor does it dull his critical too 
On the contrary, he: is anxious to expose the relation of pious legen 
and tradition to cold historical fact, and when necessary to underlit 
the ambiguity of the biblical claim that God speaks and acts in 
history of Old and New Israel. 

The author gathers his archaeological materials into a chronologia 
framework, following the thread of the biblical narrative. The bod 
ranges in subject matter from prehistoric times to the days of # 
Early Church. The heart -of the volume, however, Chapters ITI-XI 
deals epoch by epoch with Israel’s history: the Patriarchal period, th 
sojourn in Egypt and the conquest of Canaan, the era of the Judges, th 
golden age of David and Solomon, the rise and fall of the Israelite ar 
Judaean monarchies, exile and restoration. Using the dry bones @ 
archaeological data, he has joined fact to fact, placed discovery upé 
discovery, until Israel comes to life, breathing the exotic atmosphe 
of her ancient environment. 

The book is comprehensive. The 273: pages of text are set 
double columns. There are 220 cuts and figures as well as maps af 
indices. The biblical student and scholar alike are indebted to Professda 
Wright for preparing a basic handbook, which by reason of its scop 
reliability, and charm is a most useful addition to biblical am 
archaeological literature. 
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